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everywhere and saw everyone: to a concert at the opening of the
season where, curious to discover, the Duke appeared wearing
the Garter and the Golden Fleece, most unconcert-like decora-
tions, together with the Lansdownes, Salisburys, the Duke of
Beaufort, and last but not least, Mary Anne. There was a
dinner with the Powerscourts and an evening with the Salisburys.
Lady Londonderry was the means of his meeting the Salisburys.
Her interest in him did not cease with her speaking of him to
Lady Salisbury. She offered him more kindness shortly
afterwards.

These names indeed made news.

Then, on March I4th, 1838, that occurred which proved the
most fateful happening in Disraeli's career. Wyndham Lewis
died at his London home.

He was only fifty-eight, entitled at that age, as a man of wealth
and influence, to anticipate a long and fruitful life, but fate inter-
vened and he had looked his last on the Welsh hills. His portrait
is a little dim, but he appears to generations that succeeded him
as a generous, kindly man, an affectionate husband and a good
friend. For all his political associations and his local importance
in his native Wales he only has a place in history because he
married Mary Anne and gave Disraeli the opportunity to become
a member of Parliament. His epitaph consists in those words of
Mary Anne when she declared that she had been happy with
both her husbands, and the most admirable tribute to a husband
is a confession of happiness on the part of his wife.

Wyndham Lewis died as he had lived, generous and affection-
ate, leaving Mary Anne a fortune and the house in Grosvenor
Gate, without any clause in his will penalising her in the event
of a second marriage.

Disraeli broke the sad news to Sarah, who knew and loved
Mary Anne. She had remained with her husband when he died.
Disraeli called on her and was struck by her grief, but his
attitude towards her still remained merely that of a friend,
his career absorbed him, and the day after the death of his
fellow-member for Maidstone he made a brilliant speech on a
motion against the Corn Laws. Wyndham Lewis had passed
but life marched on, the opportunity for the speech offered itself
and the essence of generalship, military or political, is to seize
in opportunity and exploit it Lord John Russell, a great man,
niggardly of praise, sitting on the opposite side of the House*
told a friend the speech was the best thing he had heard for a
long time.                                                                   . . *